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sired to know the truth as it is in Jeaus. His 


In selecting for our leading article the Life; inward exercise increased, and for several years 
and Lubors of Pavid Sands, we can only give the suffered great anxiety of mind, ins»wuch 


extracts from it, as many of the incidents 
therein recorded have already appeared in the 
columus of the Intelligencer. 


Davip Sanps, son of Nathaniel and Merey 
Sands, was boru on the 4th day of the 10th 
month, 1745, at Cowneck, on Long Island. 
When about fourteen years of age, his parents 
removed to Cornwall, Orange County, State of 
New York, where he was instructed in farming, 
&e.; the ‘country being new, he had but little 
opportunity of improvement by the assistance 
of schools. He was very industrious, in order 
to acquire an education; and having comme: ¢-d 
learning the Latin language, previous to his 
removal, lhe improved every opportunity of per- 
severing in it, and much of the time, without 
the knowledye of his father, studying often by 
fire-lizht. His father feared such close appli- 
cation would be too much for his delicate con- 
atitution, as it was necessary to have his assist- 
ance through the day, he being the eldest of a 
large family. He was brought up in the Pres- 

terian profession ; but being given to see and 
understand the necessity of being a true Chris- 
tian, and not merely a nominal professor, and 
of seeking to know the will of his Creator, and 
to do it according to the light he had received, 
he was not entirely satisfied with many parts 
of his profession of religion, and earnestly de- 


that his parents became very uneasy on his ac- 
count, although it was out of their power to re- 
lieve him through their own religious appre- 
hensions ; but they often expressed that if he 
could but find peace of mind, they would be 
satisfied to give him up to it, let his name to 
religion be what it might. Meanwhile, he was 
diligent in his duty in assisting his parents in 
raising their large family. He commenced 
the mercantile business, with his father’s assist- 
ance, and continued in it some time; but his 
great exercise of mind increasing, his health 
became seriously impaired. 

About this time, he attended a meeting ap- 
pointed by Samuel Nottingham, a Friend, from 
England, whose testimony, and the religious 
views and principles which he offered for con- 
sideration, were fully consistent with his own 
exercised state of mind, but the idea of bei 
a Quaker seemed then impossible for him to 
reconcile. The plain humble appearance seemed 
to him to be more than was necessary for any 
man to adupt in order to assist him to be @ 
Christian. In the desire more fully to be at 
liberty to pursue his religious exercises, and to 
establish his min! on what appeared elearly 
made known to him as his duty, he gave up bis 
business, left his home, and commenced teach- 
ing school in a village a few miles distant. His 
close exercise of mind -eostinuing, he retired 
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daily to a secret spot some distance from his 
dwelling, to -upplicate his Maker for know]. 
edge tu enable him to go forward according to 
his divine appointment. He never lost right 
of the principles of Friends, though he could 
not fecl satisfied to take up the cross which 
they appeared to lead to. After one of his 
lonely stpplications to his Divine Master, to 
know clea:!y his will concerning him, and what 
steps to tzke further in the live of duty to ad 
vance the glorivus cause of the salvation and 
redemption of the suns of men. throngh Jesus 
Christ hs Saviour, upon raising his eves, after 
this svlew n dedication of body, soul, and spirit, 
there »ppesred to his view two men plainly 
drersag in heht clothes, as if walking from him 
He was struck with the, sight, and in thought 
excluined, “It is impossibie for me to be a 
Quaker—I would rather die.” 

He bad been informed a Friend, named Ed 
ward Hallock, had removed, with a large family 
of children, from the east end of. Long Island, 
and settled at New Mariburough twelve miles 
distant. His exercise continuing, he determin- 
ed op puyiny him a visit, which he did on the 
seventh cay of the week. When he arrived at 
his house. he inquired for Kdward Hallock. 
who met him, saying, * That ix my name ;” to 
which he replied, “ My veme is David Sands ; 
I have come to pay you a visit.” He received 
him very kindly, ivviting bim in, and intro 
duced him to his wife and tumily by saying. 
“This friend has come to pay us a visit.” ‘Ihe 
subject of religion was soon jotruduced; KE. H. 
being of a friendly, interesting disposition, they 
goon acknowledged a unity of sentiment on 
many important points, and an entire freedom 
of communication and inquiry was made by D 
8.; many cbstacles were removed hy the candid 
and Christivn fce'ing shown toward b'w, and on 
Various points sv kindly explained to his un 
derstunding. In the course of the evening 
David Sands inquired if there was a Friends’ 
meetiry for him and his family to attend, to 
which EK. II. replied, * We hold our mretings 
here,” alluding to the room in which they sat. 
“ We commence our meetings at eleven o'clock; 
gometim+s our neighbors come in and sit with 
us. Our meetings are often very comfortable. 
end I feel thankful in believing they are owned 
Ly the Great Head of the Church.” David Sands 
said he felt it right to stay and sit with them. 
Afterwards much religious conversation took 
place, producing a uniting freedom in both, and 

da blessed effect in opening the eyes of Da- 
.vid’s uncerstanding in such a way as to relieve 
his doubts respecting the religious society 
which it would be right, according to his pre 
sent feclings, to unite with, when fitly prepar- 
.ed, and the way more fully opened for his fu- 
rture course in pursuing such paths of duty as 
would bring peace of mind. In the course of 








the meeting E. Hallock had considerable mat- 
ter to offer by way of testimouy, and much to 
the encouragement of David Sands, who freely 
acknowledged his sativtaction therewith; after 
which he invited him to come up at the time 
of their mouthly meeting, held at Nine Part- 
ners, und accompany him to it, by which he 
would obtain a further knowledye and acquaint- 
ance with the Socicty. He readily aecepted 
the invitation, and im this oppurtunity he 
mude an acquaintance with » number of Friends, 
particularly Solomon and Elizabeth Jlaight, 
Aaron Lancaster, Aarsn Vail, Paul Upton, 
Paul Osborn, and may others. In ths visit he 
became fully satisfied, ayd his mind was reliev- 
ed, and a willingness produced to embrace the 
truth according to his present views. Lis 
health became established, and he soon after 
gave up his school and resuwed his former bu- 
siness, a part of which brought him trequently 
to New York. The first Frieuds he made an 
wequaintance with there were Juseph Dela- 
jlaine. and another of the name of Underhill. 
‘They came on board his vessel to muke some 
purchases, and afte: leaving it, aud proceeding 
some distagee, Joseph sto; ped, s»yiug to his 
triend who accompauied him, * There is some- 
thing in that young man which has interested 
me very much; I feel it right to return and 
invite him to my huuse.” ‘she other Friend 
replied, I also felt exccedingly interested in 
him, (not knowing why, as he wade no appear- 
ance ofa Friend,) aud [ stall be glad to retarn 
with thee.” And on their making koown the 
object of their return, D. Sands replied, * I also 
had feelings which 1 am unable to express by 
words, and most gladly accept your kind invi- 
tation.” The time appomted for the visit was 
on first day aftervoon, ut which time he went, 
wod accompanied them to Liberty Street Meet- 
ing, (then called Crown strevt,) this being the 
first Friends’ Meeting he attended in New 
York, and also eveutualiy the first house in 
which he appeared in public testimouy. He 
steadily attended meetings as far us it was in 


his power, principally th se of New York, as - 


his business for some time called him there 
weekly. 

lu the twenty-first year of his ace he re- 
quested to be admitted a mcmber of the Society 
of Friends, at Nine Partners, and was received 
with much satisfaction to himself, and geverally 
30 to the Society, having evinced a steudy and 
exemplary walk through his various confliete 
and trials. Notwithstanding his parents’ former 
anxiety had been very great, on account of his 
cluse exercise of mind respecting his religious 
course, yet’ when they bee. me satisfied that 
nothing but being a Quaker wou'd give or had 
ziven peace to his mind, it was a trial to them; 
and to consent to his marrying a Friend seemed 
almost too great a trial to be borne, they having 
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had no knowledge of, or any acquaintance with 
Friends, except through him. tu the Lith 
month, 1771, he was married at Nine Partners, 
to Clementine Halluck, daughter of Edward 
and Phebe Hulloek. Many kind and iuterest- 
ed friends evinced their unity on the occasion 
by their attendance. They saw that it would 
be a means of upening the way, and establish- 
ing Friends in tho,e parts where he was about 
to settle. Soon after his marriage he accom- 
pavied his wife, to pay a vi-it to some of her 
connections with whom he was not personally 
acqusinted. They received him with much 
kiudness, and welcomed him as a nevr friend 
and connection, Swopafter his arrival he dis 
covered that they kept a nuwber of slaves, for 
at that time it was nut generally thought to be 
wring for Friends to hold them; he became 
wuch cxercised in f-eling it wrong for him to 
partake of the products uf their labor. Ii 
wife and her triends had nv idea of the cause 
of his appareut change, otherwise than he was 
nut well. In the morniug he appeared no bet 
ter, and could nt partake of any thing that 
wus offered. Their next visit to their connec- 
tions, was attended with the same difficulties 
as slaves were also there employed. Ile was 
then oblized to inform his wile of the caure of 
his suffering, and requested she would be wil- 
ling to return home without further delay, and 
give the most satisfactory reason she could as 
to the pon-fulfilment of the rewaiuder of their 
visit. If they could attribute it to sickne-s he 
did not feel it necessary to coutradict it, as ip 
truth his heart sickened at the thought. He 
felt that this testimony against holding slaves 
was a great work for him to commence, and 
must be carefully investigated, as it would be 
a work of time, and would not bear hasty res- 
olutiuns, but firm and steady mea:ures only 
would support him in it. 
(To be continued ) 
—--—-+~er 
From “Thoughts in my Garden,” by Mary G. Ware. 
PARENTAL DUTY. 


I have said that parental government should 
at first be entirely arbitrary. How long it 
should continue so must depend upon the ra- 
pidity with which the mental powers of the 
child unfold themselves. If you attempt to 
reas n with a child, in order to conviuce his 
understanding of the diff. rence between right 
and wrong, before he is old enough tu appreci- 
ate what you say, you will confuse and worry 
him if he is of a mld disposition, and you will 
confus: and irritate him if he is combative. 
In neither case have you made obedience easier 
to him or control easier to yourself... You must 
judge of the use of your reasoning by the effect 
it produces, and not be impatient to see your 
child a man in comprehension, while he is 
scarcely more than an infant in years. Very 


early development of conscience or reason in @ 
child is almost always the result of a diseused 
brain; and should vever Le s.ught for nor en- 
couraged. ‘The memoirs of pious little chil- 
dren, so often found in juvenile libraries, would 
be far more appropriate in the library of the 
medical studeut; for they illustraie a peculiar 
form of disease, and not a healthy growth. 

If your child at seven years of age is affeo- 
tionate aud obedient, you should be content 
with him, though he does not accurately reason 
about right and wrong. Affection aud obedi- 
ence will go hand in hand with the child, if 
the p»wer you bave exercised over Lim has 
been truly parental. If you find him fearful 
towards you, seeking to avoid you in his pur- 
suits, and silent and constrained in your pres- 
ence, you have made a mistuke sumewhere. 
You have exercised too much power or too lit- 
tle affection, or you bave not sympathized 
cnough io his pursuits and pleasures ; or per- 
haps you have laughed at him, which, to a sen- 
sitive child, is of all hard things the hardest to 
bear. You may be content with your child if 
he is simply obedient, but do uot be content 
with yourself unless he is affectionate also. If 
he loves you as a companion in his walks and 
his talks and his sports, and yet is obedieut to you 
when you do not indulge bim in his wi-bes, 
then it is well with the child aod with you 
also. 

Different children require very different 
modes of training. In the vegetable* world, 
not only do different species of plants require 
different modes of treatment, but even different 
varieties of the same spec:es. What will be 
entirely favorable to one kind of apple or pear, 
will be entirely destructive to another. So with 
children in the same family; ove needs to be 
encouraged, and another to be restrained ; one 
needs protection, while another is as well or 
better without it ; some are dise»uraged by op- 
‘position, while to others it is exciting; and so 
vo with endless variety. To do justice toa 
family of children, much thought must be given 
to their peculiarities. The father and mother 
wust not feel that when they have provided for 
the material wants of the children, and sent 
them to school, they have dove what is most 
important. Careful and troubled about the 
many things that constitute the comfort of life 
they may have bea, but there is one thing ab- 
solutely needful ; and if they would choose the 
better part they must not exhaust all their 
strength and thought in providing for that 
which belongs ouly to this world. 

Children are not gifts to be held as your per- 
sonal property, aod todo with as you please. 
You hold them simply in trust from the Lord ; 
and you will have presently to account to Him 
for the care you have taken of them. He ig 
saying to you in His Holy Word now, just as 
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authoritatively as He saidto the disciples when] of young children, left a widow, and entirely 
he walked openly in Judea: “ Suffer little chi!.| destitute. She was a woman of profound re- 
dren to come unto me.” Are you leading them | ligious principle, and she took up her cross and 
to Him, or are you shutting them out from | bore it steadfastly. - Her children saw that she 
Him? You are doing ove of these things, for| governed herself and thew from the highest 
no parental influence is negative. and purest motives, and they followed as she 
If the father of a family looks upon making | led the way. A life of patient industry still 
money us the paramount duty of his life, and | left her time to inculcate wire principles in the 
the mother puts keeping the house and clothing | hearts of her children, and they remained 
the children above ull other duties, the lives of | faithful to them. No black sheep marred the 
both are perpetually forbidding the little chil-| beauty of her fold. She fed the lambs entrus- 
dren to come near the Lord. Most persons sre| ted to her care, remembering that they be- 
obliged to spend their days in work for the, longed to the Lord; and the best success has 
support and comfort of the body, and industry | attended them thus far through life. 
is ove of the greatest virtues; but this does not} Such examples are not rare or peculiar. 
make it needful that the mind should be ab-| They are types of the two great classes into 
sorbed in work.to the «xclusion of everything which humanity is divided. ‘The one sees this 
else. Such a life is slavery of the basest kind, | world only, and lives only for the favors and 
because self-assumed ; and the more wealth that ' rewards that this world can give. The other 
is accumulated by such labor, the more degrad- | is ever looking through and beyond the things 
ing becomes the bundave. of this world, and valuing them as leading 
Some of the finest examples of parental edu- | to something higher, something eternal. I do 
catiow I have ever seen have been among per-{! not mean to say that one class is entirely 
sons who were compelled by poverty to lives of ; worldly-minded ; for ubsolute perfection or de- 
constant labor ; and no class of human beings’ pravity does not belong to this world. What 
afford examples more numerous or more repre- | I mean is, that in every human being there is 
bensible of parental neglect, than those whose a central and supreme love that dominates over 
wealth places them Leyond the necessity of: all the other effections, giving them an upward 
effort. or a downward tend: ncy, according as it uspires 
Perhaps: T«an best illustrate the ideas I wish | to heaven or clings to this world. In the so- 
to present, by examples. There was once a! cial relations of life the character of this cen- 
fawily iu the circle uf my acquaintance, con- | tral love is not usually distinctly shown ; but 
taining many children, the father and mother | in the freedom of home it appears much more 
of whom, beginning in narrow circumstances, | clearly, and it acts upon the impressible minds 
had arrived at a somewhat advanced age, their ' of chi:dven with very great power. Every 
children grown up around them, and property | tinea child perceives that its parents do things 
enough laid by for an easy independence. Both | to please society, or refrain from dving things 
parents had been indefutigably industrious, the | through fear of society, he takes a lesson from 
one in his calling, the other in her household; ! them in worldly servility; and every time he 
but their industry had limited itself, almost | perceives that they do things because they are 
entirely, to life in its relations with this world. | right, or abstain from doing things b: cause 
The mother had begun life with religious im- | they are wrong, he takes a lesson in Christian 
pressions and feelings, but the cares of this | freedom. 
world overcame them, and choked them up.| It is no uncommon thing for a child to be 
The children grew up indifferent to spiritual | more severely scolded or punished for offending 
things, and with passions uncontrolled by prin- | against manners than against morals. The pa- 
ciple. Iwas moe than once present in this ' rent is mortified and angry at the rudeness or 
family when the most painful exhibitions were | awkwardness of a child, but only moderstel 
made of ifl-tewper and irreverence ; but on one | sorry if he lies. The child soon learns to louk 
such occasion the mother turned to me, with | upon rudeness as a greater offeuce than lying, 
tearsin her eyes, and said, “I have lived a‘ and acts accordingly. In very little children 
life of toil and care fur my fami'y, and I felt ,lying is vometimes even lauglied at as being 
at the time that I was doing as I ought; but) very funny, or as showing great brightness. 
now, in my old age, my children prove t: me} As the child grows older, and becomes con- 
that I have beea unfaithful to my highest firmed in the habit, the parents begin to woa- 
duty.” What a conviction to carry to one’s | der at his@epravity, and finally set it down as 
grave! Never, in the whole course of my|a general rule that all children are liars. Ly- 
life, have I seen physical poverty or suffering | ing is, no doubt, a fearfully common vice ; but 
that seemed to me so pitiful as the spiritual des- | so far as my observation has gone, it is much 
titution and grief of that mother. more common with grown people than with 
Another example will ever remain green in| children. The difference between the true 
my memory, of the mother of a large family |and the false is one of the earliest distinctions 
e 
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a child can appreciate, and the parent cannot 
be too careful in teaching him to speak the 
truth, both by example and precept. Ifa 
child finds that his parents are faithful in keep- 
ing their promises to him, and that they never 
deceive him in any way, he will respect the 
truth in them; and if he sees that falsehood 
always grieves and troubles them, he will be 
sure to avoid it. He should be taught that it 
is a sin against God to tell a lie, and therefore 
an act to be very sorry for. If parents are 
angry or violent towards a child, they destroy 
their moral power over him, and he looks upou 
what he has done as merely an offence against 
them. If they are impressed with a true feel- 
ing of reverence four God's law, they will not 
be angry when their child offends against it, 
but sorry ; and their sorrow will awaken a true 
feeling of: penitence in the child, which will 
make him strive to abstain from a repetition of 
his offence, with far more earnestness than 
could have been induced by any degree of an- 
ger or severity. Violence in the parent wakens 
only fear towards the parent, while it is fear of 
the sin that can alone regenerate the child’s 
heart. Fear towards the parent will lead him 
to hide his wrong dvings ; but fear towards sin 
will lead him to put it away. He cannot be 
too early taught to feel the nearness of his 
Heaveuly Father, and the impossibility of hid 
ing anythivug from Him. Parents must, how- 
ever, beware that their own lives show that 
they feel all that they teach; for if children 
fiud a vicer morality is expected from thew 
thau their parents practise in their own per- 
sons, they will soon see through and despise 
the hypocrisy. If you would make your child 
reverent, and obedieut, and truthful, you must 
make your own life the exewplification of your 
teachiugs. You have no mght to expect your 
child to be better than yourself; but if he 
should be,—for a child much oftener rises 
above his edugation than sinks below it,—you 
must remember that his respect for you must 
diminish in proportion as Lis virtue increases. 


——_-_—~8 
THOUGHT AND ACTION. 


Two worlds are ours, one creative of the 
other. There is the inner realm of thought. 
emotion, and imagination, and there is the out- 
ward realm of practice where thought, emotion 
and imagination take their investiture of flesh. 
In one we have them in their warmth and 
fusion, in the other we have them crystallize i 
into fact. All radicil changes in character 
begin with changes in the inner realm of thought 
and emotion. ‘There we are moved upou by 
the powers that are above us; by the Eternai 
Spirit that lies on our suul like a haunting pres: 
ence, giving us visions of celestial purity, bit 
ter cumpunctions, sighs for a better state, aud 


images that float down out of heaven through 
our fancies. But none of these are yet ours. 
They sometimes come without any agency of 
our own. Thus far they have wrought no 
change in character, for they have not yet passed 
uoder the action ofsa human will. Left to 
themselves, they are as indeterminate as celes- 
tial ethers. They are appropriated by a dis- 
tinct agency on our part, which consists in giv- 
ing them a place by our own right arm amon 
fixed and solid realities. The thoughts sal 
emoticus wrought in as by the Spirit of God 
are as yet foreign to us. They are heavenl 
treasures let down within our grasp. e 
grasp them by fixing them in the voluntafy 
I'fe, and they are forever ours—EZdmund H. 
Sears. 


MOUNTAIN MARY. 


In the summer of 1819, I made a journey 
through the northern counties of Pennsylvania, 
in company with my friend, Dr. Jesse Thomson. 
On the morning of the second day after leaving 
Philadelphia, we arrived in the valley of Oley, 
Berks county, about 12 miles from Reading. 
We had been furnished with letters of intro- 
duction to Benjamin Wright, a Friend, residing 
in the valley, and from him and his family we 
received so kind a reception, that we remained 
willing captives nearly three days, instead of 
departing, as we had intended, the morning 
after our arrival. Our friends proposed that 
we should ascend the Oley hills—that we 
should spend part of a day at least. on the 
banks of the Manitawny, a beautiful stream 
which, after winding its way through the valley, 
enters the Schuylkill near the town of Potts- 
grove; but, above all, we must make a visit to 
Mary Young, commonly known in the neigh- 
borhood as Mountain Mary. On the first of 
July, a party of five started for the residence 
of the hermitess. After riding a few miles 
along the valley, we began to ascend the moun- 
tains, as they in reality are, although in the 
alpine regions of Pennsylvania they bear the 
humble appellation of hills. On reaching the. 
summit and passing through woods, we came 
to an enclosure, on the opposite side of which 
was situated the humble log cabin of Mountain 
Mary. Fastening ou: horses to the fence, we 
lowered the bars, and walking slowly over the 
green sward, were met by the hermitess at the 
threshold of her dwelling She received us 
kindly, and after an interchange of inquiries 
on the part of her and our friends, she com- 
uenced speaking in a religious strain, inform- 
ing us through a lady of our party. who acted 
as interpreter, that on serious subjects she was 
obliged to speak in her native language, the 
German. Uer remarks breathed a strain of 
devoted feeling which had a solemnizing effect 
upon the company, and the countenance of the 
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epeaker was one of the most benign that I ever 


terminated in her death on the 16th of the 


beheld. After a pause which succeeded her'same month, in the 75th yearcf her age. A 
discourse, we walked forth to take a survey of; large concourse of neighbors attended her 
the premises. ‘The view was bounded by the| funeral solemnities. Her remains were de- 
surrounding forest, except in a northern direc-! posited in the rustic cemetery, where four 


tion, where a ‘arm house was seen on a slope 
of one of the neighboring hills. Mary took us 
into her milk house, which was a few steps 
from her door, and which was bountifully sup- 
plied from the svlitary cow which then stood 
near us. A limpid stream from a neighboring 
elevation was conducted nto the building, and 
then glided peacefully away, irrigating the 
meadow in its course down the mountain. We 
now walked to the margin of the woods, where 
we found a square enclosure of rails, which 
contained three graves, one of the mother, the 
others of the sisters of Mary, and a head and 
foot stone for another grave. On returning to 
take our leave, we were surprised to find a 
table spread with delicious bread, butter, cream, 
milk, and preserved fruits; and we were in- 
vited to partake in a manner so sincere and 
courteous, that we did not distrust our kind 
hostess when she assured us we were welcome. 
Never had I witnessed so unshaken a faith as 
was manifest in this extraordinary woman. To 
the alarmists, who occasionally visited her and 
who expressed their apprehension that she 
might be taken sick and die alone; her reply 
was, that her confidence was in the Almighty, 
and that she felt as-ured, that nothing would 
be permitted to happen to her that was not in- 
tended for her good. On our return, we called 
at the house of Isaac Lee, a worthy member 
of the Society of Friends. He informed us, 
that for many years Mary sent by him her but- 
ter, cheese, and other produce of her little 
farm, to the Philadelphia market, and that she 
invariably put up a parcel with instructions 
that it should be given tothe poor. To my 
extreme gratification, I afterwards found that [ 
was well acquainted with several individuals 
in Reading and Philadelphia, to whom Mary 
was known, and who are among the most re- 
spectable families of German origin in this 
State. They all concurred in bearing testi- 
mony to her great worth, and anecdotes were 
related to me which gave conclusive evidence 
that in many of her actions she was guided by 
more than human judgment. 

Mary had lived alone more than thirty years. 
She, her mother and sisters, emigrated from 
Germany about the year 1765, and settled near 
Germantown; thence they removed to Oley, 
that they might enjoy in seclusion the satisfac 
tion of worshipping the Supreme Being in the 
manner most congenial to their feelings. In 
November, 1819, Mary was taken unwell, but 
was happily attended by a female friend, who 
had gone to visit her, and who remained with 
her during the two weeks of her illness, which 


months previous I had stood with muistened 
eyes, as I gathered a few mementoes for my- 
self and frieuds, from the graves of the pious 
pilgrims. 

I will visit that spot again, for it was there 
that I seemed to parti@pate in that tranquil 
feeling which, in the bosom of one fellow mor- 
tal, has supplanted all w ridly ambitiou, and 
chastened every passion of frailly. But there 
are other associations connected with the vale 
and its mountains. Friendships were then 
budding, which in their bloom shed a delicious 
fragrauce on my existence, and I am gathering 
their rich fruits in the early autuwn of life.— 
Scrap Book. B. M. H. 


ee 
TRUE NOBLENESS. 


All science and‘all art may be divided into 
that which is subservient to life, and that 
which is the object of it. As subservient to 
life, or practical, their results are, in the com- 
mon sense of the word, usefu!. As the object 
of life, or theoretic, they are, in the common 
sense, useless ; and yet the step between prac- 
tical and theoretic seience is the step between 
the miner and the geoloyist, the apothecary and 
the chemist ; and the steg between pract:cal 
and theoretic art is that between the brick- 
layer and the architect, between the plumber 
and the artist; and this is a step allowed on all 
hands to be from less to grea‘er; so that the 
so-called useless part of each professional does, 
by the authoritative and right instinct of min- 
kind, assume the superior and more noble place. 

Whatever part of any pursuit winisters to 
the bodily comforts, and admits of material 
uses, is ignoble, and whatsoever part is address. 
ed to the mind only, is noble. Gevlogy does 
better in reclothing dry bones and revealing 
lost creations than in tracing veins of lead and 
beds of iron; astronomy better in opening to 
us the houses of heaven than in teaching navi- 
gation ; surgery better in investigating orga- 
nization than in ‘setting limbs; only it is or- 
dained that, for our encouragement, every step 
we make in science adds something to its 
practical applicabilities; and that all the great 
phenomena of nature, the knowledge of which 
is desired by the angels only, by us partly, as it 
reveals to further vision the Being and the 
glory of Him in whom they rejoice and we live, 
dispense yet such kind influences and so much 
material blessing as to be joyfully felt by all in- 
ferior creatures, and to be desired hy them 
with such single desire as the imperfection of 
their nature may admit.— Ruskin. 
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READING OF FICTION. 


The danger of an elegant and polite education 
is, that it separates feeling and acting; it 
teaches us to think, speak and be affected aright 
without forcing us to practice what is right. | 
will take av illustration of this, though some- 
what a familiar one, from the effect produced 
on the mind by reading what iscommonly called 
@ romance or novel, which comes under the de- 
scription of polite literature of which I am 
speaking. Such works contain many good sen- 
timents ; (I am speaking of the better sort of 
them :) characters too are introduced, virtuous, 
noble, patient under suffering, and triumphing 
at length over misfortune. ‘The great truths of 
religion are upheld (we will say) and enforced ; 
and our a‘f-ctions excited and interested in what 
is good and true. But it is ali fiction; it does 
not exist out of a book, which contains the be- 
ginning and end of it. We have nothing to du: 
we read, are ufficted, softened or roused, and 
that is all; we cool again—nothing comes of it. 
Now observe the effect of this. God has made 
us feel in order that we may go on to act in con- 


sequence of feeling; if then we allow our feel | 


ings to be excited witbout acting upon them, we | 
do mischief to the moral system within us, just 
as we might spoil a watch, or other piece of | 
mechani=m, by playing with the wheels of it. 
We weaken itssprings and they cease toact truly. | 
Accordingly when we have got into the habit of 
amusing ourselves with these works of ficticn, | 
we come at length to feel the excitement with- 
out the slightest thought or tendency to act upon 
it ; and since it is very difficult to begin any duty , 
without some emotion or other (i. e. on mere! 
principles of dry reas -ning,) a grave question 
arises, how, after destroying the connection be 
tween feeling and actin, shall we get ourselves | 


to act when circumstances wake it our duty to! 
do so? For instance: we will say we have read ; 
again and again, of the heroism of facing dan- | 
ger, and we have glowed with the thought of its 
nobleness. We have felt how great it is to bear 
pain, and submit to indiguities, rather than 
wound our conscience; and all this again and 
again, when we had no opportunity of carrying 
our good feeling into practice. Now, suppose 
at length we av‘ually ¢-me into trial, and let us' 
say, our feelings become aroused (as often be-: 
fore) at the thought of boldly resisting tempta- ' 
tion to cowardice, shall we therefore do our duty, 
quittinz ourselves like men ? rather, we are like- 
ly to talk low ily and then run from the danger. 
Why? rather let us usk, why not? what is to 
keep us from yielding ? Because we feel right ? 
Nay, we have again and again felt aright and 
thought aright, without accustoming ourselves 
to act aright, and though there was an original 
connection fn our minds between feeling aud 
acting. there is none now; the reins, so to say, 
within us ure loosened aud powerless. And what 


is here introduced in the case of fortitude, is 
true in all casesof duty. The refinement which 
literature gives is that of thinking, freling. know- 
ing and speaking right; not acting right ; and 
thus, while it makes the manners amiable, and 
the conversation decorous and agreeable. it Ras 
no tendency t» wake the conduct, the practice 
of the man. virtuous QOuvserve, | have -upposed 
the works of fiction I speak of, to inculcate 
right sentiments; though such works (play 
books, for example,) are often vicivus and im- 
moral. But, even at best, supposing them well 
principled, still after all, at best, they are, I 
say. dangerous iu them-elves, if we aliow refine- 
ment to stand in the place of hardy, rough- 
handed obedieuce. - It foilows, that | »m much 
oppused to certain religivus novels, which some 
persons think se useful; that they sometimes 
do good I am far from denying; but they do 
more harm than good. They do harm ou the 
whole ; they lead men to cu tivate the religious 
affections separate from religious practice. 

And bere I must notice something further, in 
elegant accomplishments, which gues to wake 
us over refiued and fastidious, and falsely deli- 
cate. In books, everything is made beautiful 
in its way. Pictures are drawn of cowplete 
virtue; little is said about failures, every day 
obedience, which is neither practical por inter- 
esting. True faith teaches us to do nuwberless 
disagreeable things fur Christ’s sake, to bear 
petty annoyances which we find written down 
in no book. In most books, Christiau conduct 
is made grand, el-vated and splendid; so that 
apy ove, who only knows of true religion from 
books, and not from actual endeavors tu be re- 
ligious, is sure to be offended at religion when 
he actually comes upon it, from the roughness 
and humbleness of his duties, aud his necessary 
deficiencies in doing them. It is beautiful in 
a picture to wasl the disciples’ feet; but the 
sands of the reat desert have no comeliness in 
them to compensate for the servile nature of 
the occupatiou.— Newman. 

cinionnnepiijibtioseennn 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NATURE THE PATTERN FoR ART. 


+ A few years since, visiting a quarry in Penn- 
sylvania, [ found evidence for the diviue ante- 
date of the literal alphabet, in rocks as old and 
hoary as the locks of Time. White granular 
limestone is the page on which-a hand had traced 
in pencilling of iron the forms of must of the 
letters. The owner of the quarry had coll cted, 
and grouped enough of them, each on a sepa- 
rate picce uf rock, to form one or more legible 
phrases. Had human invention such a pattern 
in the classic mountains of the Ea-t; or is the 
coincidence due to that guiding fituess of th ngs, 
by which, unseen, the Deity is ever at wotk im 
the kingdoms of men, and, as it were, shaping 
their purposes? Again, in the natural orchards, 
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and flower gardens of the West, we find ocular 
proof that man, in nearly ali his useful aims, 
is more a gopyist than designer. So close is 
the resemblance of some of those orchards to 
one set with hands, that it requires a practised 
eye to tell whether they are, or are not, the 
work of art. We find them near the border 
of a grove ina dense copse; as if, from one 
parent tree, hundreds had spr og. The boughs 
are interlaced, and present, at this seasun, a 
maze of bloom prolific. and odrous as a tropic 
clime. Later, the fuliage forms a nearly per. 
fect screen from the rays of the sun. The small 
green tinted fruit, in Autumn, strews the 
ground. and wuch of it is gathered for use4n 
the following Spring. The Indians, who, 200 
years ago, were the undisturbed proprietors of 
this part of the Western Continent, bad in 
these wild apples, and the plum, mulberry, haw, 
and other uncultivated fruits, a variety as ade- 

uate to their desires, as we have with all our 
added stores. And to their undisciplined, but 
probably not uncultivated taste, was presented 
a succession of flowers, as delightful, as the 
fancied gardens of Hesperides, the uncultured 
and free gift of the Great Spirit. Walk early 
in the Spring, along the margin of a grove, 
and only the last year’s dry and withered leaves 
rustle to thy tread. No green or living thing 
is there to greet thee; but below, hid as ina 
tomb, there is a continuous net work of corded 
roots which will, under the more potent and 
genial influence of the sun, send up broad, 
smooth leaves, and flower stalks as crowded as 
thy own admired border of forget me nots. Go 
again, a week later, and the blank mold is cov- 
ered with tapestry of blue and crimson, a liv- 
ing picture, limned from the varying phases of 
the sky, the cerulean of midday vanishing in 
the scarlet of sunset. It is beautiful, and the 
. world as thy Creator made, and renews it, is 
incomparable, for Solomon in all his kiogly 
glory was not so arrayed. Is it not in thy 
heart to praise him for his goodness, and for 
his wonderful works to the children of men? 
Let us be hopeful, Jet us trust in him, for it 
will be said in the future, as it has been said in 
the past : 

“The graes grows green, the harvest bright, 
Ou wany a co: flict ground.” 
Prophetstown, Il. 8. A. 


—_——— -~)0r- 


There are two views which we may take of 
the situation of those on whom God has seen 
fit to cunfer the blessing of «xistence. This 
existence may be’ regarded as a gift and asa 
trust; and life will never assume to any man 
its sublimest aspect, nor have its duties fulfilled 
in the‘ most effectual manner, till the latter 
mode of considering it becomes the habitual 
and favorite one.— Thomas Wright. 
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“ FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION FOR THE AID AND 
ELEVATION OF THE FREEDMEN.”—The Month- 
ly Meeting of this Association, was held on the 
Ist inst. By the reading of the Executive 
Committee, various subjects of interest were 
presented. A teacher had been sent to Camp 
Rucker, Va., where about 100 Freedmen are 
congregated. Both day and evening schools 
are in successful operation there. The teacher 
at that place writes: ‘“ Qut of school, I visit 
the different cabins, attend to the sick, and in- 
struct the inmates, in habits of neatness and 
cleanliness; cut and fit articles of clothing, and 
teach them how to make them into garments. 
One day in the week is devoted exclusively to 
teaching them sewing. On 7th day all the 
girls bring their worn and torn clothing into 
the school-room, and I show them how to patch 
and darn and mend until noon. First day af- 
ternoon, and sometimes in the forenoons, we 
have school for those who cannot attend during 
the week. They are all obcdient, quick, and 
anxious to learn, and some of them are thrifty 
and intelligent, and if we will assist them a 
short time I believe there will be few better or 
more efficient citizens than the Freedmen. 
Their faith is beautiful. They are full of 
gratitude for their deliverance. They say they 
prayed to God that he would break their chains, 
and now through his great gooduess they are 
free. 

The superintendent’s house is surrounded by 
negro cabins neatly whitewashed, and the floors 
are mostly kept scrubbed clean and _ neat- 
Around the houses rose bushes and wild flow- 
ers are growing, forming an agreeable contrast 
with the grass and shade trees. The farm is 
worked by the blacks, who receive part of the 
fruit and produce, the rest is sold for govern- 
ment, The laborers are paii according to their 
services, the best hands get $10 per month. 
Rations are allowed them by government, but 
they mostly have large families to clothe, and 
money is very scarce among them. We have 
one carpenter and one blacksmith who are very 
useful. The box arrived on 2d day, and when 
I opened it you should have seen the beaming 
faces. They were delighted with the cards and 
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books—the old books I gave them and they ar- 
ranged them on their tables, and seemed quite 
proud of the literary appearance it gave their 
cabins. I should be very thankful for Chintz 
or Mousline de Laine pieces, that will do to 
make into patch work, not only to teach the 
children to sew, but they need quilts badly.” 

After much intere:ting expression and com- 
parison of views on the different subjects rela- 
tive to the interest of the Freedmen, the 
Association adjourned to meet on the first 4th 
day in the Ninth (9th) month, at 7} o'clock; 
the business in the interim to be transacted by 
the Executive Board. 

Friends wishing to engage as teachers among 
the Freedmen, will please send a written ap- 
plication addressed to the “ Committee on Ed- 
ucation,” care of Emmor Comly, agent for the 
Intelligencer, No. 131 North 7th street. 





One of the terrible consequences of War is the 
general laxity of morals which the system in- 
troduces, and it should be remembered that we 
have, but to a small extent, experienced the 
evils which necessarily flow from it. Those who 
are separated from the influences of home and 
its ass it't'ons, who a'e compelled to pass their 
time in camp life in the din of the battle-field, 
become more or less contaminated—their moral 
sense is often blunted—the sacredness of hu- 
man life is lessened, and thus the way is pre- 
pared for that general demoralization which 
has been the forerunver of national ruin. The 
effect produced up»n the poor soldier extends 
throughout the whole country subjected to its 
ravages, and it behooves every one of us to 
watch closely our own footsteps least we be car- 


‘ried away by the popular current of vice and 


immorality, aud run with the multitude to do 
evil. 
The Christian Intelligencer, a religious news- 


paper, in allusion to the present times makes 
the following remarks: 


THE EVILS OF THE TIMES. 

There is au uuusual prevalence of gross 
vices. Intemperance runs riot. Instances of 
intoxication are, on a moderate estimate, twice 
as numerous as they were three years ago, and 
drinking usages have begun to re-appear in 
nearly every class of society. Profaneness of 
speech has Lecowe muh more common than of 
old. It intrudes iv places and scenes where it 
was formerly unknown Boys, even mere chil- 
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dren, have caught the horrid dialect. The 
presence of females or of winisters is deemed 
no reason for avoiding the disgusting habit 
Liceutiousness, too, has fearfully increased. Its 
victims are more numerous than ever. Un- 
der a thin veil, immorality reeks in all our 
towns, and a spreading contamination, physical 
and moral, seriously attacks the foundations of 
society. 

Extravagance in life is so common as to at- 
tract every one’s notice. Never was so much 
money spent upon mere thow, in frivolous 
amusement, in objects of luxury. Amid all 
the waste and destruction of war, multitudes 
livg as if they were in the midat of peace and 
plenty. Now, we do net pkad for perpetual 
fast, or fur voluntary privations, or any sbape 
of asceticism, or for a mean parsimony. But 
surely there is a difference between a reasona- 
ble cheerfuluess, and the mania we now see for 
expensive houses, servants, equipage, raiment, 
jewelry, and all the paraphernalia of luxury. 
This osten‘ation of prodigality is a bad sign; 
this excessive care for personal comforts and 
artificial wants has a threa'eving aspect. 

Speculation is a peculiarly serious evil of the 
time. This isthe name people give to enter- 
pri-es which are really gambling. as much so 
as the sweating cloth or the faro-table. ‘Ihere 
is no honest work, no productive labor, no ad- 
dition to the wealth of the community, not 
even a facilitation of the exchanve of products 
between different classes of consumers, but 
simply an increase or depression of prices, @ 
creation of fictitious values, a were scheming 
of the wits to conjure away what others have 
toiled for. The inflation «f the curreucy is no 
excuse for the stock-gumbler, or for the daring 
speculator in gold, in bis country’s credit, in 
his countrymen’s comforts or necessities. ‘The 
number and the previous character of the per- 
sons engaged in operations of this kind argues 
very badly for the morals of the community. 
No good man shall want to become rich at the 
expense of the poor, or at the expense uf the 
country. 

Forestalling is another vice of the hour. 
There are thgxe who use their credi: or their 
means to hinder the ordinary wants of life from 
meeting their supply. These combinations to 
enhance the price of articles in daily domestic 
use are abominable. Even the heathen execra- 
ted them, much more shouid Christions. Wealth 
acquired in such a way, by -ending ajprehen- 
sion and distress into thousands of peaceful 
homes, is indeed but the wages of sip, and 
should eat like a canker into the flesh of its 
owners. An inflated currency makes prices rise 
fast enough, but what shall be said of those who 
artificially aggravate this evil for their own 
ewo'umeut-? 

Evasivu of public obligations is also note- 
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worthy. Some would like to see the war pro 
longed, becau-e they are making money by it; 


Selected. 
FAITH. 


others are fraudulent in contracts, and cheat Oh, the things of time, te things of time, how they 


both the government and the soldiers ; others 


steal the heart away 


stoop to uny meanness to get rid of their just | From the lonely walk, and the humble trust, and the 


tax, either tryivg to save their traffic froin the 
duty, or if it be imposed, by subterfuge, to 
keep back from the collector what he has a 
right to claim. All this is as sinful as it is un- 
patriotic. 

From these evils follows a great laxity of 
morals. The worst sin is indifference to sin, 
and this is just what has come to pass. The 
general moral sense is hardened. Frauds and 
falsehoods are tolerated. Men growing richsby 
wrons-duing have all impunity, legislators 
themselves connive at evasions of the law, even 
respectable people and journals have tauglt 
that the end justifis the means, and that the 
hideous gambling which even the civil statue 
forbids, is allowabe if practised in aid of 
charity. 

Now, it is plain that these things do more 
than avy thing else to pos pone the day when 
the war shiliend hey give aid and comfort 
to the enemy. ‘They diminish the moral earo- 
estness which can «lone terminate the struggle. 
They weaken the stamina of the nation. They 
unfit for the sacrifice aud self-deniat which 
must be borue if we are to come out with col- 
ors flying. Nv Christian man can do a better 
patriotic work ju-t now. than by throwing biw- 
self with his whole soul into the work of re- 
sisting sin, opposing immorality, doing right- 
eousuess, and standing up for truth, honor, and 
right, iu every relition,'‘private, domestic, social 
and national; [tis moral forees which are to 
decile the issue now trembling in the balance. 
Would God that the church might rise.to the 
height of this great argument, and cast her 
whole influence in a mas against the seething 
corruptiuns of the time: ! 





The Treasurer of The Women’s Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia for the Relief of the Freed- 
men,” has received the fullowing contributions 
since last acknowiedzement : 


Frow Friends of Plainfield Monthly Meeting, 
Belmout Cv., Ohio, ‘ - - $a9 7d 
From Frieuds of Valley Preparative 
Mectiny, ; ; , ,  * 
G. and R. Nicolls, Reading, Pa., 10 00 
A. Iluwey, Swede-boro, N.J., . 10 OU 
Marwaret A. Griscom, Treasurer, 
1028, Arch Street. 
Philadelphia, 6th mo. 2d, 1864. 
Contributions in yoods or clothing should.be 
sent to ALFRED H. Love, 212 Chestnut St. 


By a misprint, the acknowledgement. of 
Friends and others of Horsham and Warmin- 
ater was tur $60 UU, instead of $66.00. 


spirit’s steadfast stay ; 

We strive. to seek, and we long to keep the door of 
the ianer part, . , 

But the tempter waits, and offers his baits, and be- 
trays the yielding heart. 

Then what will keep, oh, what will keep in tempta- 
tion’s bitter hour, 

When the willing soul would fain resist, but the flesh 
hath not the power? 

Say what will keep from the downward path, and the 
errror the Spirit hat+s— 

From the things we woul, and yet do not—from the 
sotrow that sio creates? 


Oh, there is a faith—’tis the gift of God—which can 
fetter the strongest will ; 

Which can ever break the tempest’s might, and the 
rising tumult sti!l; 

It is not in pomp, it is not in words, it is not in 
sounding deed, ; 

But it cometh in secret power to aid the soul in its 
greatest need; 

It is when, apart from all buman trust, we siak into 
con'rite prayer, 

Aud ask of the Father of Spirits His help—our staff 
of support is there ; 


And it anchors the soul when its strength is small, 
and it feels no might of its own, 

For it shows us indeed that our safety and light must 
come from Heaven aloue. 

Then the things of time the things of time, wil not 
lead the heart aw:y 

From irs steadfast love, and its humbje hope, and its 
trust in God its stay ; 

But its idol gifts, and its dearest joys, will be laid in 
meekness down, 

And iacense sha!l rise from the altar of Faith before 
the heavenly throne. 


———+~99 


‘ CHILDISH WISDOM. 
BY “JAMES W. WARD, 


’Twas the hour of prayer, and the farmer stood, 

With a thankful heart and a lowly mind, 
Au‘l prayed to the Au to: of every guod, 

That the Fatber of all would be very kind, 
And bless his creatures with raimert aud food ; 
That the blessings each day might be renewed, 
That every man might fiad relief, 

And plenty for hunger, joy for grief, 
Be measured by the Merciful One, 


: To all who suffered beneatu the sun. 


The prayer concladed, the godly man 
Went forth in pe+ce to inspect his farm ; 
And by his side delighte! ran, 
Glowiog with every healthful charm, 
H:s lit le son, a sprightly boy, 
Whose home was love, and whose life was joy ; 
Aud the father said. © The harvest yields 
A plentiful crop, my sou, this year ; 
My barus are teo small for my grain, I fear.” 


Aud they wandered on through row upon row 
Uf plumy sheaves; and at length the child, 
With earvest look and 4 rosy glow 
Un his shising cheek, louked up und smiled, 
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And said, “ My father, do you not pray 

For the poor ard needy, cay by day— 

That God the good would the huug:y feed?” 

“T do, my son.” “ Well, I think, »s you plead "— 
His eye waxed bright, for his soul shone through it— 
“ That God, if he bad your wheat, would do it.” 





A letter from Gayner Ieacock, one of the 
teachers at Port Royal, to a friend in this city. | 


The Retreat, 5th mo. 20th, 1864. 
Dear Friend :— 


At the time of my return in the Fall, all 
persons were very much interested in the right | 


ple would collect enough money to pre-empt ! 
homes for themselvee and children. While the , 
beauty of owning homes and sitting under one’s 

own vine and fix tree was being preached to the | 
people, unother party (and it seems the lawful | 
one) was talking of the land sales; many | 
northerners had come down to puichase land, 

no doubt with the idea of growing suddenly | 
rich with their great cotton crop. All were in 

a dil: mma, the people refusing to work if their 
lands (us they termed it) should be bonght | 
from them, and the whites doubting whether 
they would be the owners even if they bought 
avd paid for it. There were several places sold 

on some of the other islards, and after some | 
trials the people were induced to work. T! 
know the persons who concerted this plan of | 
pre-emption did it in good faith, hoping thereby | 
to secure future homes for an oppressed race, 
in whom they felt the deepest interest. I do 
trust there may be a plan to secure to them 
homes, for they came to us in all trust, believ 

ing we would treat them better than their 
masters, and surely we should treat them as 
bio hers and laborers with ourselves. The 
places on Port Royal were leased, some by the 
pevple, others by white men who employ the 
eee to work for them. The Retreat was 
eased by M. Phelps from Buffalo; the people 
are doing well, with house rent free, as much 
corn and garden vegetables as they choose to 
raise for themselves, besides receiving fifty 
cents a day from brother John, which they can 
get nearly every day if they are so minded. 
Perhaps thou will wonder how they get any 
time at their own corn. All their work is done 
in tasks, as thatis the old system; they gener- 
ally accomplish two tasks a day (which are 
worth fifty cents), this only takes them about 
six hours, so that a smart person can do much 

for himself. I think it is very rare to see one 
who is not shrewd enough to take care of him- 

self. They have improved very much in per- 

sonal appearance since we came antong them; 

they are anxious to buy good clothes, and we 

often find them complaining of their mean 

houses, where they can’t keep anything nice. 


A friend in New York has been sending us 
flannel. calico, muslin and seme ready made 
clothing through the last year. which we could 
se'l to them much che»per than they could 
purchase in Beaufort ; they are extremely anx- 
ious to buy ready made clothing, os it saves 
them much labor for which they have but 
Jittle time. With the older peop'e we con. never 
effect much change, in their manner of living; 
sitting down to tuble, undressing for bed, &e., 
are habits that cannot be learned now. The 
photographist from Beaufort has just been 
taking some views of our house, the people’s 
houses, and the grove near us; we have our 


4of pre-emption, at least we all hoped the peo-' foreman, Sharper Snipe, and one of the women 


who works in the field, in the house view ; we 
have had much pleasure showing the pictures 
to the children and hearing their exclamations 
about how Uncle Sharper and Aunt Sue stand ; 
we showed it to Sharper and he remarked, 
“why there is the very old miner” We were 
very anxious to have Maum Phebe, cur old 
cook, taken, but she wouldn't listen to it; she 
said “she would rather go clean to the North 
than have her picture taken.” She is super- 
stitious, thinking she will soon die after having 
her likeness. We have a very nice school of 
fifty scholars; we feel very well satisfied with 
their improvement, and some of them really 
delight and surprise us in their studies. We 
expect to have a newschool house sent down by 
the committee, and we are alrendy planning & 
way to have it furnished with hooks, maps, 
paper, &c. We have been thinking it would 
be nice to have a couple of doz n of te-taments 
with good print, as we have a class who would 
like to read in it. I know thon wouldst enjoy @ 
visit to our school, and T judge S——n would 
also. We are all much disturbed by the rebels 
coming over sant ‘carrying off or killing the 
people. About three weeks since they crossed, 
about two miles from here. and attacked some 
men who were out fishing; thev killed two of 
them, wounded another, and the fourth one 
got home to tell the story. ast week they 
crossed on Morgan Island and carried away 
with them six wen. three women, and three 
children. Nght before last they came to Coo- 
saw Island and carried off a grest number ; we 
have not yet heard the particulars. but onr peo- 
ple tell us terrible stories of what they did. We 
live somewhat in an out of the wey place, yet 
it is very unple:sant to hear of such doings, 
particularly when one has such scenes hefore 
them as the Fort Pillow massacre. I really do 
not think they will be able to annoy us much, 
yet one instance of such an affiir is too bad. 
Eliza has been very busy with the grown peo- 
ple on the two places, and I believe very satis- 
factorily. ° * * * * * 
With much love, 
G. Tracock. 
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POMPEII. 


On the 24th of August, a. p. 79, when Ti 
tus ruled over the Roman Empire, a town 
was basking in the bright sun upon the shores 
of the lovely Bay of Naples. Its inhabitants 
were following their different callings,—buy- 
ing and selling, feasting and mourning, fitting 
out their galleys for distant seas, bringing their, 
various wares to the crowded markets, and 
eagerly preparing for new shows and gladiator. 
ial fights after the long interdict against such 
theatrical amusements under which Nero had 
placed their town. Wealthy Roman patricians 
—weary of the great city, and seeking a cooler 
and more wholesome air—were enjoying a 
greatful repose in the gay villas which covered 
@ mountain slope amidst vineyards and gardens, 
and which were so thickly scattered that they 
seemed to form but one continuous city. 

Sixteen years before, indeed, an earthquake 
of extraordinary violence had shaken to the'r 
foundatious the temples, the forum, «nd other 
public buildings, had overturned their statues, 
had thrown down the walls of many an humble 
dwelling, and had even upset pxrts of the more 
solid defences of the town. The inhabitants of 
Pompeii had than fled in terror from the fallen 
edifices ; but, lulled into a security by a calm 
of several years, they had now returned to their 
homes. ‘They were busy repairing their scat- 
terei dwellings, replacing the fallen statues 
upon their pedestals, and ornwumenting afresh 
their public anieiiide, The terrible moun- 
tain which hung over them was silent. Those 
who lived at its foot had inherited no other tradi- 
tions from their forfathers concerning it than 
those which extrolled the fertility of its soil, the 
exquisite richness ofits vegetation,* the luscious 
mature of its wines, and the beauty of its 
flowers. e 

The deeper student of nature read in this 
very soil the history of the mountains itself. 
It told him of fires once active, and that in 
some distant age that quiet, verdure-clothed 
aummit was a destructive volcano, which had 
overwhelmed with lava and ashes the country 
at its fuot. : 

Pompeii had been founded long before the 
Rowans had extended their empire to the Tyr- 
rhenian Sea. It might have been built by the 


Oscans, or by a colony from Etruria, or even; had remained behiud. 


by the more polished Greeks. They have each | 
their advocates. But, like most>of the cities! 
on this coast, it is fallen into the hands of the! 
Samnites. Although it had become a Roman’ 
town, it had retained up to the time of the! 
great earthquake much of its early character, | 
and a large part of the population may still ' 
have spoken the Oscan tongue. The inhabi-: 
tants, proud of their Roman citizenship, ‘and ' 





*See Martial, IV. 44. 


desirous of rendering their town more worthy 
of its imperial connection, had siezed the op- 
portunity when restoring its crumbled building 
to introduce the new fashion from the capital, 
to ornament their dwellings more after the 
Roman taste, and to decorate their public 
edifices with greater luxury and splendor. ‘The 
streets, too, worn into deep ruts by the rude 
wheels of the country cars, had become almost 
impassable for the elegant chariot of the Rowan 
patrician. The anvient pavement was about to 
be removed, and the fresh slabs to replace it 
had been cut from the bardeved lava-streams 
which were found in the immediate neighbor- 
hood. 

The inhabitants, moreover, were engaged in 
the struggle of an election of their municipal 
officers. New ediles duuwviri were to be chosen 
for the town. Jufluential citizens and voters 
were canvassing fur their favorite candidates, 
and party spirit ran high. ‘The owners of the 
neighboring villas and the population of the 
villages had gathered to the town to take part in 
the contest, and the moment being one of public 
excitement, the furum, the temples, and the 
theatres were thronged with an eager multi- 
tude. a 

Suddenly, and without any previous warning, 
a vast colume of black smoke burst from the 
overhanging mountain. Rising to a prodigious 
height in the cloudless summer sky, it then grad- 
ually spread its If out like the head of sume 
mighty Italian pine, hiding the sun and over- 
shadowing the earth tor many a league. The 
darkness grew into profound night, only broken 
by the biue and sulpburous flashes which dart- 
en from the pitchy cloud. Soon a thick rain of 
thin, light ashes, almost imperceptible to the 
touch, fell upon the land. Then quickly suc- 
ceeded showers of small, hot stone, wingled with 
heavier masses, and emitting stifliug mephitic 
fumes. After atime the sound as of approaching 
torreats was heard, aud soon steaming rivers of 
dense black mud pou:ed slowly but irresistibly 
down the mountain sides, and curdled through 
the streets—insidiously creeping into such re- 
cesses as even the subtle ashes had failed to pen- 
etrate. There was now no place of shelter lett. No 
man could defend himself against this double 
evemy. It was too late for flight for such as 
Those who had taken 
refuge in the innermost parts of the houses or 
in the subterranean passages were closed up 
forever. Those who sought to flee throuzh the 
streets were clogged by the small, loose pumice- 
stones which lay wany feet deep, or were en- 
tangled and overwhelmed in the mud-streams, 
or were struck duwn by the rocks which fell 
from the heavens. If they escaped these 
dangers, blinded by the drifting ashes and 


j;groping in the dark not knowing which way 
| to go, they were overcome by the sulphurous 
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vapors, afd, sinking on the highways, were 
soon buried beneath the vole:nic matter. Even 
many who had gained the open country at the 
beginning of the eruption were overtaken by 
the darkn.ss and falling cinders, and perished 
miserably in the fields, or on the sea-shore, 
where they had vainly sought the means of flight. 

In three days the doomed town had disap- 
peared. Itlay beneath a mass of ashes, pumice- 
stones, and hardened mud, to which subsequnt 
eruptions, occurring at intervals during eight- 
teen centuries, added fresh materials. Grad- 


ELLIGENCER. 22) 
Overbeck and Niccolini, and to the excellent 
topographical description in Murray’s * Hands 
book for Southern Italy.” e 

Moreover, there are few persons of education 
who are not familiar with these things, and 
in these days of travel many have examined 
for themselves the unrivalled collection of 
antiquities gathered together from the buried 
town, which has given a wide renown to the 
Museum of Naples. Our object is to avail our- 
selves of the important additions made by the 
Cavalier Fiorelli to Pompeian literature, and 


ually above them there accumulated, from year| to notice some interesting details in the his- 
to year, the rich vegetable mould, formed from | tory of the former and recent discoveries. This 
the voleanic soil, in which were again tended | geutleman, who has lately been placed by the 
4 the vine and the olive-tree. ltalian Government at the head ot the Reyal 
The miserable inhabitants who survived the | Museum, and who was previously the director 
catastrophe returned, after the eruption had ‘of the works at Pompei, has cullected together 
ceased, to the site of their buricd homes. / and published the notes and journals kept by 
Many dug into the ruins to find the property | those employed in the excavations from the 


they had abandoned in their flight. That which 

was most valuable was thus, in many cases, re- 

covered. At a later period the statues were 

carefully sought for in the public places and 

were removed to adorn other sitese and the 

richer marbles"and hewn stone were carried 

away fur the construction of other edifices, the’ 
ruins affording to many generations a rich’ 
mine of building materials. But no attempt 

was ever made either to rebuild the town itself 
or to construct another upon its site. As years ‘ 
rolled on, all traces of it passed away except, | 
perhaps, the upper part of some vast building, | 
such as the amphitheatre, which rose above the , 
surrounding svil. Its ruins lay deep beneath | 
the cultivated fields, and Pompeii slept seven- | 
teen hundred years wrapped in its shroud of 
lava-mud and ashes. And so it remained, 

forsaken and forgotten, unt | the middle of the 

last century. =. 

Such is the tale of the fall of this now 
celebrated town, as written in its ruins brought 
tu light in ourdays. Every incident we have 
mentioned is recorded in them. The history 
of Powpcii and its iuhabitants, neglected by 
contemporary writers, and the story of its des- 
truction, may be restored from its remains. 
It is not our intention to describe these remark- 
able and interesting ruins The buried city 
—the awful catastrophe by Which it was over- 
whelmed—its marvellous resurrection after the 
lapse of so many centuries—have formed the 
theme of many an able and poetic pen. Nor 
are we about to enterinto any abstruse archzo- 
logical d'squisit‘ons upon the many curious 
questions ec wuected with the ancient history of 
the people, their manners and customs, and the 
arts and the domestic life of the Romans in 
general, suggested by the objects discovered. 
We must refer those who are disposed to inquire 
into such matters to the still standard works of 
Mazois and Gell, to the more recent labors of 


first discovery of the ruins in the last 
ceutury down to. the present time. They 
cousist, “for the most part, of detailed re- 
p-rts made at short intervals, sometimes from 
day to day, of the progress of the works, and 
upon various objects found amongst the ruins. 
Many of these documents had been stolen, but 
were traced into private hands by Signor Fiorelli. 
The larger number are carefully preserved in 
the archives uf the Museum. They furnished 
a variety of new and interesting information 
which had been b: fure inaceessible to those who 
wrote on Pompeii. The full, and in some caves 
carefully recorded, details they contain enable 
us to restore,in many instances, the buildings 
which have perished since their discovery, »nd 
to understand wach which might otherwise per. 
plex the antiquarian. Signor Fiorelli has thus 
rendered an important service to archeviogy, and 
has added to the literary treasures of his coutry. 

We learn Gom these records that the excava- 
tions which led to the discovery of Pompeii 
were made during the reign of Charles II], the 
first Bourbou king of Naples. The earliest 
journals of the proceedings are written in 
Spanish. In the year 1748 a certain Colonel 
Don Rocco Alcubierre had been sent to examine 
a subterranean canal which had been construct 
ed by the Spaniards in the sixteenth century, 
for the purpose of supplying a powder manu- 
factory in the small town of Torre dell’ Annan- 
ziatta, on the Bay of Naples. He heard from 
the inhabitants of the p'ace that the remains of 
a buried house had been discovered about two 
miles off, and that statues and objects of antiqui- 
ty had been taken from them. It occurred to him 
that these rnins must belong to the ancient city 
of Stabie, which had been overwhelmed, like 
Pompeii, by the great eruption of a. p. 79, and 
whose site had been sought for im this neigh- 
borhood. It was well known that beneath the 
soil, between the foot of the mountain and the 
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sea, there lay buried more than one town. Re- 


@ains of antiquity had been frequently dis- 
The watercourse we 


covered near tiys spot.” 
have mentioued had been dug through the very 


centre of Pompeii, and had laid bare the founda- 


tions of many aucient edifices. 


It may be well, before proceeding further, 


to rewiud the reader how Pompeii was buried. 
It is commonly but erroneously supposed that 
the town was overwhelmed by lava ejected from 
from the crater of the volcano. Such lava- 
streams, like broad watercourses of black rock, 
may be traced down the sides of Vesuvius: 
souie muy be of the date of the great eruption 
which destroyed the town; but it is certain 
none of them reached the town itself. Pompeii 
owed its destruction to two causes. Ashes and 
small puwice stones, like white cinders, were 
thrown out of the crater and fell in dense 
showers over the surrounding country. They 
were probably earried to a cousiderable distance 
by the wind; but the greater part seems to 
have fail a ou the coast between the fovt of the 
mountain and the sea ou which Hereulaveum, 
Pompeii, and Stabize stood. The Italians call 
these pumice stoves “ rapillo,” or * lapillo:” 
in the‘earlier records the former word is used. 
Jo addition to the “apillo,” turreuts of wud, 
formed by ashes, lava, and other volcanic matter, 
mingled with water abundautly ejected from the 
crater, rolled down the mouftain-side, and 
spreading iu broad streams as they reached the 
lower cuuntry, completely covered everythiog 
withio theirreach. This thick mud, called by 
the Ltaliaus * lava bavosa,” accumulated where- 
ever it was checked, and penetrated into every 
novk aod crauny, soun bardened and encased 
ever; viject with which it was brought into 
contact. In its bard state it is called * tuono.” 


To be continued. 
—_—————~ +8 


WHAT HUNGRY MEN Far. 

The reader who is comfortably housed and 
has au abuudance wherewith to satis! his hun- 
ger —who has ouly to go to the next corner, or 
to his cellar tu procure the necessaries and even 
the luxuries of lile—has but little conception of 
the straits to which men are sometimes put for 
want of fuod, or the substances hungry men take 
into their stumachs. ‘The keen gnawing sensa- 
tion occasioued by want of food is utterly un- 
known to those who live in cities ; for although 
the ‘appetite’ may be good, and excited as the 
hour of weal time approaches by the sight and 
swell uf {vod, these emotious are svon dispelied 
and at least can be borne without great incun- 
veuience for hours. But with that hunger 
which is akin to starvation the case is different. 
The most loathesome substances are eagerly 
seized, and these, whieh were revolting, become 
not only tolerably good, but absolutely de- 
licious. . 
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That sentinel—the palate—and those pickets 
—the nostrils—challenge rigidly, in the quiet 
seclusion of home, every edible that »pproaches ; 
but wheu the limbs tremble, when the great 
arteries no longer overflow with crimson bluod, 
when the brain refuses to think and the eyes to 
see fur want of something to eat, then that gar- 
rison—the stomach —treceives whutever the 
highways and byways afford, or what the un- 
generous soil may yield. In certain countries, 
us in Southern Africa and America, there are 
tribes called“ dirt-eaters,” who gorge themselvcs 
with a peculiar kind of clay, selely to distend 
their stomachs, so that they may »ppease na- 
ture. Qnce addicted to this habit it is ineradi- 
cable, and they fall victims to intestine dise ses 
caused by the abuse. Over the far western 
prairies there roam skulking tribes or racher 
seatiered parties of Indians called “ Diggers.” 
They are of all wandering savages the most de- 
spicable and degraded. ‘They eat the roots of 
certain plants when unable to procure better 
food, and are glad to obtain grasshoppers and 
other insects which the white man lo: ks upon 
as verming In parts of France, chiefly in the 
wine-making districts, there are found quanti- 
ties of snails or slugs which frequent the vines ; 
these reptiles are eaten by some, and highly 
prized as delicacies, even by cultivated persuns. 
We all know that the Chinge devour ests and 
dogs, and even mice and rats, and that the 
edible birds-:ests which form a portion of the 
diet uf the higher classes in the country men- 
tioned cons st of a species of gelatiue or semi- 
transparent mass which, after being cleansed, 
forms no despicable dish. 

The human stomach must be satisfied at all 
hazards, and Dr. Kane and his followers found 
frozen walrus meat and polar bears’ heads eaten 
raw, great delicacies; raw fyozen livers he 
speaks of as delicious titbits. He also mentions 
that to the Esquimaux “ bel'es” and native 
Greenlanders a pint of train oil or a bunch of 
candles was an appreciable yift, and the first 
was quaffed and the latter munched without loss 
of time. These are nut freaks of appetite, but 
the promptings of nature, for fat contains more 
carbon—vor, in plain English, more heat or ful 
for the support of the vital flame—than lean 
meat; and it is therefore in those polar regions 
imperative and indispeusable article of 


In Norway and Finland a coarse mixture, 
passing under the name of bread, is made from 
the inner bark of the pine or fir tree; and it is 
a wéll settled fact that the natives in certain 
parts of Africa eat a peculiar kind of ant with 
great avidity. Kyyptians devour locusts and 
wild honey (when they can get it), and in the 
wilds of Southern Africa, round about the region 
of the Cape of Goud Hope, the swarthy Hot- 
tentots gorge themaclyes to repletion when 
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opportunity «ff rs upon all parts of the beast 
killed. Abysiniaus and the subjects of the kiug 
of Dahumey refresh themselves with steaks, 
warm and raw, cut {rem the living animal ; and 
the Kalmucks, a wild ‘lurtar race, affect a 
beverage called Avumiss, which is made from 
mare’s milk. 

In all climes men feed just in proportion to 
their cultivation ; and in conditions of extreme 
barbarity the afimul mau is but little above the 
brutes devoid of reason. Lnstinet governs the 
appetites of savayes ; aud they are filled to re- 
pletion to-day, wlile tu-morrow they starve — 
Scientific American. 

a 


RIRDS ts. WORMS. 


There was briefly noticed in yesterday’s 
Press the fact thata very large flock of cedar 
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priating all to itself, its fit imyulse was to do 


unto its neighbours ax it weuld Le‘dcve by. 
‘This little snowbird setin carmyle worthy of 
imitation ou the part of beings cudowcd with 
reasun. s 

It is quite likely that tle cedar bird that 
first discovered these worms in Indepencence 
Square at once convey: d the snfuimetion, as 
did the snowbird above alluded to. As ‘long 
us the worms last, the cedar birds may be ex- 
pected to visit Philadelpi.ia daily. We bear of 
raids being made by th m in several sections 
of the city, but in sume instances they have 
been frightened away because heedlers boye 
throw stoves at them. Cedar birds thrive 
wostly in New Jersy. Tey are of a common 
order, and therefore there is nu special ‘aw for 
their preservation. The law which imposes a 


birds (numbering upweras of 1000) suddenly , penalty of $5 for shuot.ug or killing an insee- 


alighted on the trees in ludependence Square | 


and feasted upon worws. 
material for thouyhts as to the manver iu 
which the birds ubiained the knowledge of the 
existence of the worms on the stately branches 
within that sacrei euclo-ure. Itis very evident 


tivoruus bird ought tu be euflicieut tu protect 


The fact furnishes } them.—Press. 





telat 
THE FARMER'S OCCUPATION. 
ONB ADVANTAGE OF IT BKLDOM CONSIDERED, 
Of the several advantazes ‘which belong to 


that information must have been given thew by _the occupation of the tiller of the suil there is 
some one of the teathered tribe that may have | one which, though far from being the least, 
been placed on ps et duty. This opinion is | seems to be very selduim takcu into the account, 
somewhat strenzth ved from an occu:rence as we find but little mention made of it, or ref- 
that came under my immediate observation sev- ; erence to it in Conversativus or writings upon 


eral winters since. 


A heavy snow had fallen, ; this subject. .This seewnnyty but little thoukhe 


and the white mautle covered the surf.ce oi | of advantage, cousists in the fact that the em 
the earth for several weeks, over a very exten- | ployment of those who caltivate the soil, as 


sive portion of the country. Many of the 
bird creation, especially the partridges, perish- 
ed. The hardy birds were the only ones that 
were able tu stand the severity of the weather. 
Of this class the snus birds excel all others. 

It was ou an exirmely cold morning, the 
mercury indicating a temperature of about 1) 
degrecs above zery, ‘hit a single snowbird made 
its appearavce arvund the kitchen window in 
a most friendly munuer. It was evidently iu 
search of something to eat, and in a short time 
we threw a handi/ul of canary seed on the snow. 
The little bird seemed to be filled with joy at 
tho sight of such a breakfast. It danced and 
capered around iu deiiriuw of delight; it exam 
ined the seed, tested the quality thereof for a 
few minu‘es, and, before it had satisfied its 
hunger, to our asteuisnweot flew away. In 
less than tev miuutes more than fifty of the same 
feathered tribe suddeny appeared, and soun 
made short work of the seed. More was given 
them ; and fiually, theie craws being. filied to 
their capacity, the buds tovok wing, and came 
again the next moraing several hundred strong 
While the snow lasted these pretty littl 
chirpers were welcome visitors every morning. 
It is very evideut that the first bird conveyed 
the intelligence of the discovery of the seed, 
and, unlike must of wankind, instead of appro- 


xeneral rule, exempts these who fullow it, from 
the twu opposite extremes of poverty ani riches, 
which are about equally perntcious in their 
tendencies, temptatious aut influences.  Al- 
thuugh men generally shut their eyes upon the 
evils of prosperity, aud do uot wiilingly, di- 


‘rectly, or in practice, acknowiedge them, yet 


there is a tacit confes-ion often made of the 
existence of “certain dangers or evils iu the 
possession of great riches, as iu the commonly 
received opinion that there are more good men 
and women, more worth of character, more 
persons living usefully and respectably, more 
domestic happiness, mure peace and content 
went, and less folly and vice in the widdle 
rauks of society, than amony either the very 
rich or the very pour. In this form, if in no 
vther, we can obtaiu some acknosledyement of 
the evils, or at least dangers of prosperity, that 
is, of riches isolated frum « lite of indus:ry. 
Now as all farmers, at iesst in the greater 
part of these United States, occupy, or may oc- 
cupy, this middle ground at.a sate remove from 
the extremes of poverty and riches, destitution 
vr over-abundance, and as their Lusiness almcet 
of necessity involves their vecupying it, this 
may be aceouuted oue of the characteristic ad- 
vantages of their profession. And even when 
they rise to the possession of cursiderable 
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wealth, as some few of them occasionally do, 
they remain almost entircly free from the ‘evils 
and: perils of such a position, chiefly in vir- 
tue of two peculiarities of their occupation. 
Oue of these is, that so long as they remain far- 
mers, the care and oversight of their lands re 
quire thut they should be actively and industri- 
ously employed ; and the other is, that when 
they arrive at the possession of riches, they do 
so in a gradual way, which exempts them from 
one of the worst circumstances connected with 
prosperity, namely, its suddeness. For itis when 
riches come to a man suddenly or unexpected- 
ly, that they produce usually the most perni- 
cious results, making him not unfrequently “a 
fool of furtune,” or proud, overbearing and ex- 
travagant. 

These considerations seem not undeserving 
the atteution of parents and others, whose esti- 
mates of a farmer’s business may influence their 
own happiness, or the choice which is to be 
made by others.—Country Gentieman. 





Be cautious of entertaining company with 
your own personal concerns or private affairs ; 
though they are interesting to yourselves, they 
are yenerally tedious to others. 





In relating what has happened, omit every 
circumstance that is not-material. And beware 
of ‘digressions ; otherwise you may render use- 
ful communications tiresome. 


~ PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 
Frour anv Meau.—Sales of supertine Flour at 
$7 12, extra at $7 75. Penna. and Ohio family at 
"$8 00 aud $3 50 per barrel, and fancy at 10. Small 
sates to the trade from $7 00 up to $9 73 for com- 
mon and fancy. Last sales of Rye Flour $7 00, 
and of Corn Meal at $5 75 for Peunsylvania, and 
$6 25 fur Brandywine. 

Grain.—Sales of good and prime Red Wheat at 
$1 85 a 1 88 per bushel,and white at from $1 95 to 
205. Rye runges from $1 57 a $1 58. Corn—Yel- 
low is firm at $1 58 a 159 afloat. Oxts are un- 
Chan zed—sales of Penna. at 87 a 88 cts. Last sales 
of Penna. Barley at 61 25a 1 40,and of Malt at 
gl 6v a 1 65. 








IGHLAND DELL BOARDING HOUSE. This House is now 
open to receive summer bvarders. It is beautitully located 
ov a -pur of the Blue Mvuntains, three miles frum the Delaware 
Water Gap, two miles from Stroudsburg Station. For health and 
fine scenery it is unsurpassed. Liveries attached 
For further information, apply to— 
CuaRtes Foutss, Proprietor, 
Stroudsburg, Monroe Co., Pa. 
Conveyance to and from Stroudsburg daily. 
6ino. 4, 1864.—pfwo, 


OOKS FUR SALE BY THE SUBSCRIBERS. 
“ #riends’ Mis ellany,” compiled by John and Isaac 
Comly, dail VOLS.) «+ e+ ee ee er eceeeesecees 50 
Journal of John Comly, (600 pages): -- ---- «++ 1.50 
00 
00 





versations, &c, of Thomas Story o 
urnal and works of John Woolman, carefully collated 

and prepared: ---++--+++e-ersercercecercecseeersscseueee iW 
fugh Judge's Journal. «- oe oes cccccreee. coe secvecccerese 70 
Memoirs: Aun Byrd, Isaac Martin, and Rufus Hall,each--- <6 

Cuarces Comuy, Byberry, Pa. 
or, Kikmor UomLy, No. 131, 
North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 


Withe. 12, 1864.—t¢. 


INTELLIGENCER. 





 sedea tien BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
Young Men and Buys; situated on the Crose 
wicks Rvad, three miles fiom Bordevtown, N. J. 
The forty-eighth (48) sessi:n of this Institution 
will commence on the 16th uf 5th month, 1864, 
and continue twenty weeks. 
TERMS, $70; one-balf p»yable in advance, the 
other in the middle of the sessiou. 
For further particulars address, 
Hesry W. Rineway, 
Crosswick’s P. O0., Burlington couniy, N. J. 
4th mo. 9, ’64—3m. 
;,ATON AGADEMY, Kenvett Seanve, Chester Qo., 
Pa., for Boys aod Youxe Mes. 
Gro. A. Newsoup, Principal. 
Summer Session of 12 weexs, will commence the 
Lith of 4th month, 1864. 
Principal, Kenne:t Square P. U., Chester county, Pa. 
A few Summer Boarders will be accommodated 
during 7th and 8th monhs. G. A. N. 
4th mouth 16, 1864.—tf. 








YOU*SG WUMAN, having ten years experience 
f\% in teaching, wishes a situation iu a school or 


family. Satisfactory testimunials and refercnces 
given. Salary moderate, Cui.forts of » Lome re- 
quisite. Address “Teacher,” at this office. 


5th mo. 28., 3t. pfwo. 





OR RENT.—A LARGE AND COMMODIOUS 

two-story dwelling house, with three rooms and 
u large ball on the first fluor, and a conveuient 
kitchen attached; a large nod goud garden, and 
sufficient stabling. There is alss a large school- 
bouse cvunvenient to the dwelling, the whole sur- 
rounded by a large yard, nicely shaded. This 
property has recently been used as a toarding 
school, with satisfactory success. The location is 
healthy and pleasant, the neigiborhovd good, and 
convesieut to places of wor hip, schouls, stoves, &. 
It is situated in the vill»ge of Falisinzton, Bucks 
Co., Pa., two and a-half miles from the Poiluda. and 
Trentun Railroad at Morsisviile, and three from 
Trenton. There is a daily mail and post office in 
the place. It will be rented all together, tor the 
accummo‘ation of a boarding school; or separately, 
and either by the year or as « sumwmer residence, as 
may best suit applicants. For pariiculirs address 
either of the subscribers, or, to view the property, 
cali on Esenezer Hanes, near the premises. 

WILLIAM SATTERCHWAITE, 
JAMES R. STACKHOUSE, 
Fallsington P. O., Bucks county, Pa. 
MAR PALMER, 

Edgewoud, Bucks Co, Pa. 


3d mo. 19, 64.—+tf. 





ELLWOOD ZELL & CO., Publishers, Book- 

« Sellers and Stationers, 2d floor No’s. 17 & 19 

South Sixth Street, Philada. Also, Manufactarers 

of Photograph Albums, and Publishers of Friends’ 
Books, aud Foulke’s Alwanae.—3d mo. 12, '64. th 








TOKES & FOULKE, MERCHANT TAILORS, No. 
521 Arch St., have on band » good assortment of 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES and VESTINGS, and are 
prepared to have the same made up to order in good 
style and at moderate prices 
Particular attention given to making Friends’: 
Clothing. 9mo. 12, '63—Ly. 


For Circulars address the ° 








